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CHAPTER I 

THE TREE-DWELLER CHILDREN 

Rago and Goni were brother 
and sister. 

They lived a long time ago in a 
country far, far away. 

They were the first little boy 
and girl that we know anything 
about. 

Rago and Goni lived among the 
tall trees on the wooded hill near 
the river. 

They lived with their mother 
and baby sister. 
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Rago was twelve years old and 
Goni was seven. 

Baby sister was much younger. 
She was too little 
to take care of 
herself. 

Mother always 
carried her little 
girl with her. 

Of course she 

could not carry 

her baby in her 

arms, for she 

needed her hands for other things. 

Sometimes the baby clung to a 

strong vine which her mother tied 

around her waist. 

Sometimes she just held fast to 
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her mother's waist or clung to her 
neck. 

One morning very early Rago 
awakened with 
a start. 

He sat up and 
listened. 

He had been 
fast asleep in 
the branches of 
the strong oak 
tree. 

R a go and 
Goni always 
slept in trees. 

Really the trees were the only 
home Rago and Goni knew. 

That night their mother had 
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selected beds in the oak trees, be- 
cause the strong branches were 
woven together with vines. 



These vines made good strong 
beds for the children. 

Sometimes when there were no 
vines, the Tree-dwellers wove the 
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slender branches of the tall trees 
together. 

This also made a strong bed to 
lie upon. 

Very often the older Tree dwell- 
ers would just stretch themselves 
on a strong branch for the night. 

They would tie themselves to 
the branch to keep from falling. 

Rago had been sleeping so 
soundly that he had to rub his 
eyes to make himself wake up. 

Then he looked down toward 
the foot of the tree. 

There stood two huge panthers. 

Rago was afraid, for he knew 
that the panthers could climb 
trees quickly and easily. 
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"What shall I do, what shall I 
do?" he thought. 

He was almost afraid to move 



for fear the panthers would rush 
right up the tree. 
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Just then he heard his mother 
call softly from a nearby tree. 

She too had seen the panthers. 

She had already picked up her 
baby and put her upon her back. 

The baby clung fast to her 
mothers neck. She was fright- 
ened, for she had been awakened 
from a sound sleep. 

Goni was still fast asleep, she 
had not heard the fierce cry of the 
panthers. 

* 'Waken your sister, Rago," 
called his mother, "she is fast 
asleep." 

"AH right, mother," he an- 
swered softly. 

Rago sprang lightly from one 
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branch to the other until he 
reached the oak tree in which 
Goni slept. 

He had to be very quiet so the 



panthers would not hear him. 

Not a sound did he make so 
lightly did he go, and soon he 
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reached the tree in which Goni 
slept. 

"Wake up, Goni, wake up, Goni," 
whispered Rago. "The panthers 
are at the foot of these trees. ' ' 

Goni sat up and began to cry. 
She was very frightened . ' ' Hush, 
hush, sister," whispered Rago, 
"the panthers will hear you. 
Come, we must go to another 
part of the forest." 

' 'Where is mother?' ' cried Goni. 

"She is coming with baby sis- 
ter," whispered Rago. "Hurry, 
spring lightly, so the panthers 
will not hear you." 

Rago and Goni did not stop to 
dress, for they wore no clothing. 
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Very nimbly they sprang from 
branch to branch and soon they 
reached another part of the forest. 

Their mother followed them 
with baby sister upon her back. 

Soon they stopped to rest and 
listen. 

The panthers had not heard 
them go, so softly did they move. 

They were afraid the panthers 
might follow them, but when they 
stopped to look they were not in 
sight. 

How glad they were to be safe! 

"The panthers were very near 
us that time," said Rago. 

"It is well we heard them before 
they reached us," said mother. 



i 



CHAPTER II 



THE RACE 



"Help me weave the slender 
branches of this cedar tree to- 
gether, Rago," said his mother. 
"Then I can put baby upon 
them and we can find something 
to eat for breakfast. ' ' 

"Yes, I am very hungry and 
thirsty," said Goni. 

So Rago and his mother work- 
ed quickly and soon had a fine 
strong bed woven. 

Then mother laid baby sister 
upon it. 



ii 
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"Let us look to see that there 
are no tigers nor lions below," 
said their mother. "It would 
not be safe to climb down if there 
were. ' ' 

They looked carefully in all di- 
rections. 

"See!" said Goni, "there are 
some wild horses, eating on the 
grassy plain beyond the forest." 

"See that huge cave bear 
just going into his cave," cried 
Rago. 

"He certainly does look fierce, 
said Goni. 

"I suppose he will sleep all day,'* 
said Rago. 

' 'Let us climb down," said Goni. 



tf 
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"Come," said Rago, "I am 
ready." 



"Do not go far, children," said 
their mother, "for it is still very 
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early and there are wild beasts 
about." 



"I must stay near by, to watch 
baby sister." 
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"All right, mother," said the 
children as they climbed down the 
tree. 

"Let us go to the river for a 
drink of cool water," said Goni. 

"Come along, ' ' said Rago, ' ' but 
be careful and look sharply." 

So the brother and sister ran 
along very swiftly toward the river. 

_ 1 

Suddenly they stopped. "I 
hear sounds," whispered Rago. 

"Listen, Goni! Where do the 
sounds come from?" 

"They seem to come from the 
thicket close by." 

1 'QuicklyjGoni, climb this tree !" 

"See that pack of hyenas! They 
are stealing down to their cave." 
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"How their cowardly eyes 
gleam!" 

"It is well you heard them in the 
thicket, Rago," said Goni. 




"I wonder if my ears and eyes 
will ever be as sharp as yours, so 
that I may know when the wild 
beasts are near?" said Goni. 
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"Oh, yes," said Rago, "when 
you are a little older you will hear 
sounds just as I do, Goni." 

"Let us run a race to the river 
in the trees, ' ' said Rago. 

"Ready, go!" and the brother 
and sister swung lightly from 
branch to branch until they 
reached the river. 

"Hurry, Goni, hurry or I shall 
get there first," called Rago. 

I'm coming, Rago," answered 
Goni. 

"I will wait for you, Goni," 
called Rago as he reached the river 
first. 

They waited and listened a 
moment in the trees, then they 



(IT) 
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dropped lightly to the ground and 
ran to the water's edge. 



Quickly they dipped up the wa- 
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ter with their hands and drank all 
they wanted. 

"Now let us go back to mother 
and baby sister," said Goni. 

"We can gather some nuts and 
berries on the way," said Rago. 

"Let us take the trail back." 

So the brother and sister start- 
ed back. They listened and 
looked as they ran. 



CHAPTER III 



THEIR FOOD 



On their way back Rago and 
Goni stopped to eat berries and 
roots for their breakfast. 

They were hungry, so they ate 
heartily. 

"See! here are some acorns, 
Goni," called Rago. * 'Would you 
like some of these to eat?" 

"Yes, yes," answered Goni, and 
she ran to where Rago was stand- 
ing. 

The children cracked the acorns 
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with their strong, sharp teeth, and 
ate the kernels quickly. 

"Let us carry some nuts back 
to mother," said Goni. 



"She can not go far from baby 
sister." 
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"Yes,'* said Rago, "and here 
are some blueberries which mother 
will like." 

"How shall we carry them?" 
asked Goni. 

"If I had a rabbit's skin we 
might carry the acorns in that," 
said Rago. 

"Rabbits' skins make fine bas- 
kets." 

' 'You carry these branches with 
the berries on them, Goni, and I 
will carry the nuts in my hands," 
said Rago. 

"If we should have to climb a 
tree suddenly, we can drop the 
nuts and berries." 

"Now let us hurry back, or 
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mother will wonder if we are 
safe," said Rago. 

As they neared the place where 



their mother was, they shouted, 
"Mother! Mother!" 

"Here I am," answered their 






"Baby and I have been waiting 
for you." 

By this time baby sister was 
wide awake and her mother was 
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singing to her as she held her in 
her arms. 

"Here, mother," said the chil- 
dren, "here are some berries and 
acorns for you." 

Rago had to climb the tree to 
hand the nuts and berries to his 
mother. 

He had to climb with one hand, 
his other hand was full of nuts and 
he carried the branches under his 
arm. 

"Thank you, children," said 
their mother, "I am glad to have 
the berries and nuts, for I have 
had no breakfast." 

Baby sister smiled too, for she 
wanted breakfast also. 
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"Here are some nuts I cannot 
crack," said their mother. "Will 
you crack them for me?" 



"Yes," said Rago and he tried 
to crack the nuts with his teeth. 
"I shall have to try a stone," 
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said Rago, "for I cannot crack 
them with my teeth." 

He climbed down the tree and 
soon found a stone. The rough 
edges hurt his hands, so he wound 
one end with grass. 

This made a fine hammer and 
the nuts were soon cracked. 

"Here, mother, are the nuts," 
called Rago. "Are you coming 
down?" 

"Yes," answered his mother as 
she sprang nimbly from the tree. 
"Thank you, Rago, that is a 
fine way to crack nuts when our 
teeth cannot crack them. Now 
I shall take baby sister to the 
river for a drink." 



CHAPTER IV 



THE ANIMALS 



While their mother went to the 
river to get baby sister a drink 
of water, the brother and sister 
played among the trees. 

As they ran to and fro they 
stopped to listen to the call of the 
birds and to watch the squirrels 
as they frisked about. 

"What is that, Rago?" said 
Goni, pointing to something very 
near. 

"They are wild hogs," said Ra- 
go. 

28 
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"See how the young ones gath- 
er close to their mother." 



"They are afraid to leave 
her." 

"Their mother is digging into 
the earth among the roots of the 
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tree. She is looking for food for 
her children,*' said Rago. 

"I wonder what those black 
things are that they are digging 
for," said Goni. 

* 'Shall we see?" asked Rago, as 
he picked up his club and threw 
it toward the wild hogs. 

This frightened them and they 
dashed away, the young pigs fol- 
lowing their mother to the under- 
brush not far away. 

When they had gone, Rago and 
Goni ran to the place where the 
mother hog had been digging. 

"See!" said Rago, "they were 
digging for truffles. Here is one, 
Goni, eat it. ' ' 
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Goni bit into the rough black 
truffle with her sharp teeth. 

It was white inside. ' ' I like it, ' ' 
said Goni, as she ate the truffle. 

"I have never eaten a truffle be- 
fore." 

"Look, Goni!" cried Rago, "I 
think there must be a bee's nest 
in that hollow stump." 

"1 should like some honey," 
said Rago. 

"But the bees might sting you/ ' 
said Goni. 

"I won't mind a bee's sting," 
answered Rago. 

So Rago went toward the hol- 
low stump. He looked in. It 
was filled with sweet wild honey. 
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Rago put in his hand and filled 
it with the honey. 



The bees didn't like their nest 
being robbed. 
They buzzed about Rago and 
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stung him badly, but he didn't 
care because he was used to being 
hurt. 

"Goni, come and eat some 
honey," called Rago. 

"No, no, Rago, I am afraid of 
the bees." 

"Then stay where you are and I 
will bring you some, "called Rago. 

So Rago filled his hand again 
with honey and ran with it to 
Goni. 

"Thank you, Rago," said Goni, 
"I wish I were as brave as you 
are. ' ' 

"Some day you will be," said 
Rago. "You are not as old as 
I am, Goni." 
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"Come, let us go back." 

Rago picked up his club, be- 
cause he felt safer when he carried 
it. 

The brother and sister started 
back. 

As they ran along they shouted, 
"Mother, we are coming." 

Suddenly they stopped . ' ' Hush !' ' 
said Rago, as a little rabbit scam- 
pered across their path. 

"I shall catch that rabbit for 
dinner." 

"Let us be very quiet, Goni, 
and it will come back." 

"Come, crouch down so that 
the rabbit will think we are logs." 

' ' Now watch, ' ' whispered Rago. 
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Soon the little rabbit scamp- 
ered out of its hiding place. 



Rago crept up quietly behind 
it. 

Then he raised his club and with 
one sharp blow the little rabbit 
was dead. 
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"See, Goni!" said Rago, hold- 
ing up the rabbit, "won't we have 
a fine dinner!" 



CHAPTER V 

THE HUNT 

"See, mother, what a fine rab- 
bit I have 
caught," cried 
Rago as he 
ran up to his 
mother. 

Rago sat 
down on the 
ground and 
began to skin 
the little rab- 
bit with his 
sharp stone knife. 
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He had made this knife himself 
from a smooth pebble by clipping 
off flakes from one end, until it 
had a sharp point. 

He left one end smooth so that 
it would not hurt his hand. 
Then he had a splendid sharp 
knife which 
he could use 
for many 
things. 

When he 
had skinned 
the rabbit he 
laid the skin 
on the ground 
to dry. 
Then the sister and brother ate 
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the rabbit's flesh, which Rago cut 
into strips. 

"This is good," said Goni, as 
she ate the raw flesh. 

Rago cracked the bones with 
his stone hammer and sucked the 
marrow from them. 

"Here is a fine bone for you, 
Goni," said Rago. "You can crack 
it with your teeth." 

Suddenly Rago jumped to his 
feet. "What do I hear?" he said. 

"Come, get into this fir tree 
quickly." 

They were just in time, for a 
huge rhinoceros came to the very 
spot where the children had been 
sitting. 
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He went along slowly. 



"I am glad we aren't down 
there," said Rago. 
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"The beast would have crushed 
us if we had been sitting there. ' ' 

"I am sure he can't see us up 
here," said their mother, "for the 
rhinoceros cannot see very far 
away. ' ' 

"Is he a very fierce creature?" 
asked Goni. 

"Yes, indeed," answered Rago. 

"No animal likes to meet the 
rhinoceros, he is so fierce and 
huge. 

"He uses his tusked snout to 
strike with. 

"Even the mammoth and fierce 
sabretooth fear him. 

"He must be very angry at 
something. 
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"Watch him tear down that 
tall cedar tree. 

'"You can hear him grind the 
wood with his strong teeth. 



"I wonder what he is so angry 
about." 

As they were watching the huge 
creature, they saw a man running 
in the distance. 
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He was running toward the 
spot where the huge rhinoceros 
stood. 

The man had a torch in his 
hand, and waved it as he ran. 



Back of him were other men all 
running toward the rhinoceros. 

They all carried burning 
torches. 
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"Who are these strange men?" 
asked Rago. "They are following 
the rhinoceros." 

"I guess that is why he is so 
angry." 

1 They are the Tree-dwellers who 
belong to the clan that lives some 
distance away . " 

"Why does the leader wear 
skins over his shoulder?" asked 
Goni. 

"This shows that he is very 
brave," answered their mother, 
"because he must first kill the 
wild animals, before he can wear 
their skins." 

"See, he has feathers in his hair 
and a necklace about his neck." 
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"Yes," said their mother, "this 
necklace is made from the teeth of 
wild beasts. 

' 'These Tree-dwellers wear teeth 
strung on sinews about their necks, 
and arms and ankles. 

"This shows that they have 
killed many wild beasts, and they 
are very proud to wear their 
teeth. 

"The more necklaces and feath- 
ers and skins they have the braver 
they are." 

See how near the leader goes to 
the rhinoceros," shouted Rago. 

"All of the other men are follow- 
ing him, waving their firebrands." 

"They are driving him toward 



n 
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the steep cliff. Now he has almost 
reached the edge," cried Rago. 

"He will surely fall." 

Just then the huge rhinoceros 
lost his footing and fell over the 
steep cliff. 

Then the leader with some of 
the men climbed down the cliff. 

They knew that the beast was 
dead, and they wished to take 
back trophies to show their clan 
how brave they had been. 

"Our people will praise us," 
said the leader, "when we take 
these trophies back with us." 



CHAPTER VI 



THE CLAN 



"Mother, why can't we live with 
those Tree-dwellers?" asked Rago. 

"Let us go down and wait for 
the men. Maybe they will take 
us with them." 

1 ' I think they would, ' ' answered 
their mother, "they are always 
ready to make their clan larger." 

So they got down from the trees 
and squatted upon the ground. 

As they sat there, they watched 
a herd of wild cattle coming slowly 
along. 

47 
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They were wandering toward 
the river for a drink of cool 
water. 

' 'See, they have a leader," said 
Goni. 

"Yes," said Rago, "cattle al- 
ways follow their leader." 

"They will have to watch out 
for the wolves and bears." 

"The other day I saw a pack of 
wolves rush upon a herd of cat- 
tle," said Rago. 

"They seized three young cattle 
and killed them." 

"Wolves are always ready for 
a feast," said their mother. 

"I think I hear the men com- 
ing back," said Rago. 
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"They are going back by the 
trail. Let us call to them. They 
will hear us." 




So Rago shouted very loudly. 
He shouted again and again. 

The leader of the men heard the 
call. 

"I hear someone calling," he 
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said. "Let us go into the forest 
and see who it is. ' ' 

So all of the men went into the 
forest and soon came upon Rago 
and Goni, who were sitting on the 
ground, with their mother and 
baby sister. 

"Did you call?" asked the lead- 
er. 

"Yes," answered their mother. 
Will you take us with you? 
We should like to join your 
clan." 

"Yes, "said the leader, ' 'we shall 
be glad to have you." 

' 'Shall we have someone to play 
with?" asked Rago. 

"Yes, there are many boys and 
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girls in our clan," answered the 
leader. 

"You are very brave,'* said 
Rago. "I watched you drive the 
huge rhinoceros to the edge of the 
cliff. 

"I should like to be as brave as 
you are when I am a man. ' ' 

"We will teach you how to be 
brave," said the leader. 

"Come, let us start as it is get- 
ting late." 

So they all started off together. 

Rago and Goni weren't a bit 
afraid because they were with these 
brave men. 

"What is that?" asked Rago, 
pointing to the firebrand. 
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"This is a fire-torch," said the 
leader; "when we carry these we 
need not be afraid. 

"Fire protects us from the wild 
beast. ' ' 

"And where do you get fire?" 
asked Rago. 

"Not so very long ago we had a 
terrible storm in our forest. It 
thundered and lightened. 

"The lightning set fire to the 
trees in the forest. 

' 'At first we Tree - dwellers 
thought that the fire was a terrible 
monster. We were frightened 
and ran away from it. 

"Then we learned that the fire 
would not harm us and that if we 
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fed it wood, it would burn on for- 
ever. 

"When we have fire there is no 
need for swinging from tree to tree, 
for we are safe on the ground. ' ' 

"Do the wild beasts fear the 
firebrands?' ' asked Rago. 

"Yes," answered the leader. 

" M ay I use a firebrand ?' ' asked 
Rago. 

"Yes," answered the leader. 
"You may light your own fire- 
brand, and you may help us feed 
the fire also. " 

"I am glad we are going to live 
with you," said Rago. 

* 'We shall be glad to have you, ' ' 
said the leader. 



CHAPTER VII 



THE FIRE 



'I am tired and hungry," said 
Goni. 

"All right," said the leader, 
"let us look for food. 

"There are plenty of roots and 
nuts around here." 

"Here are some acorns, Goni; 
eat them." 

Rago found his own food as did 
all of the men. 

After they had eaten all they 
wished they started off again. 

54 
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"The trees might be safer," said 
the leader, "for our torches have 
gone out and it is getting late." 

"I can already hear the growls 
of the cave bear." 

"They have been asleep all day 
and are looking for a feast." 

"All for the trees!" shouted the 
leader. 

i 

So they all climbed the trees and 
nimbly swung from branch to 
branch. 

"That largest horse is leading 
the herd up the trail." 

"I wonder if there are any wild 
beasts lying in wait for them!" 

"Where do the horses go at 
night?" asked Goni. 
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"To the grassy plain outside 
the forest," answered the leader. 

"They have to eat the green 
grass which they find there." 



"Here we are," said the leader, 
as all of the men suddenly jumped 
to the ground. . 
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There were many Tree-dwellers 
squatting around the fire. 

One strong Tree-dweller woman 
was feeding the fire with huge ce- 
dar logs. 

Some of the young boys were 
playing that a cave bear had come 
suddenly upon them. 

They had make-believe torches 
with which they were pretending 
to frighten the fierce bear. 

They all stopped and looked at 
Rago and Goni and their mother, 
who had baby sister in her 
arms. 

Baby sister began to cry when 
she saw so many people, 

Goni clutched Rago's arm. 



j 
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"I am afraid, Rago," said Goni. 
Rago was frightened also. He 
didn't go very.near the fire. 

"You need not be afraid,"said 

the leader. "The fire is our friend. 

It will not hurt you." 

The children ran 

toward Rago and 

Goni and pushed 

them toward the fire. 

"It will not hurt 

w you," they cried. 

"It will keep you warm, and 

protect you from the wild beasts. 

' 'See, here is some roasted squir- 
rel's meat which you may have. 
"Taste it and see how good it 
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Rago had never eaten roasted 
meat before. 

"It is good," said Rago. "I have 
never eaten roasted meat before. 



"How did you learn that meat 
could be roasted?" 

"One day, Strong-arm, the 
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leader of our clan, threw down a 
squirrel near the fire. It was so 
near that the fire scorched it. 

"When Strong-arm ate the 
squirrel's meat it tasted so good 
that he told the other people in 
the clan about it. 

"Since then we of ten roast our 
meat because we like it better 
than raw meat." 

"Do you like roasted meat, 
mother?" asked Rago. 

"Here is a piece of meat for you, 
baby sister," said Goni. 

"Come, sit down with us, "said 
the children. 

"Strong-arm has something to 
show us." 
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Strong-arm was sitting near the 
fire with the other Tree-dwellers 
about him. 

He was telling them all about 
the hunt that day. 

He told them how the huge 
rhinoceros had fallen over the cliff. 

He showed them the tusks, and 
teeth and claws. 

The Tree-dwellers were all very 
much pleased, and they praised 
the men for their bravery. 

When he had finished talking, 
Strong-arm jumped up. 

"Let us all play the hunt of 
today," he said. 

"You be the leader, Strong- 
arm, ' ' they shouted . 
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"All right," said Strong-arm; 
"let us pretend that the huge 



rhinoceros is here and we will 
show you just what we did." 
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So the men played the hunt. 

They acted just as if itwere real. 

"This is our hunting dance," 
said one of the children to Rago. 

" We have a hunting dance every 
night after the men return from 
the hunt. 

' 'These make us brave and teach 
us how to hunt together. 

"They teach all of the people 
how to do their part. 

"Some day we shall be brave 
enough to take part in a real 
hunt." 

"I hope to be brave enough to 
be a leader, ' ' said Ragp. 

"Yes," said the other child, "I 
do too." 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE SHELTER 

It was growing late and the 
Tree-dwellers were tired. 

So they stretched themselves 
about the fire to sleep. 

"I shall watch the fire tonight," 
said one of the women. 

1 'Why must someone watch the 
fire?' ' asked Rago. 

"We must not let it go out," 
answered Strong-arm, "for if we 
did we would have no fire." 

"I do not wish to sleep on the 
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ground," said Goni. "I am 
afraid. ' ' 

"You may sleep in the trees if 
you wish," said Strong-arm. 

"Where will you sleep, Rago?" 
asked Strong-arm. 

"I shall sleep on the ground," 
answered Rago. "I am not 
afraid." 

So their mother found a bed in 
the evergreen trees for Goni and 
baby sister. 

She, too, stretched herself on a 
limb and tied herself tightly to it 
so she would not fall. 

There she could watch baby 
sister and Goni. 

She could look down on the 
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Tree-dwellers as they slept on the 
ground. 






The trees sheltered them from 
the wind and rain. 
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So they slept through the long 
night. 

All night long the woman Tree- 
dweller fed the fire. She did not 
sleep for fear the fire would go 
out. 

In the early morning the Tree- 
dwellers awoke. 

Each one left the fireplace to go 
in search of food. 

The mothers carried their ba- 
bies with them, and did not go 
far away from the fire. 

The men went into the forest. 

They left a woman in charge of 
the fire. 

When Goni and baby sister 
awoke, Rago had already eaten 
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his breakfast of berries and roots, 
which he found near by. 

He stood watching some women 
who were working among the ever- 
green trees. 

He wondered what they were 
doing, as he watched them break 
off the evergreen branches. 

"Shall I help you carry them?" 
asked Rago. 

Thank you," said the woman. 
You may carry the branches to 
those young trees near the fire. 
We shall follow you . " 

Rago wondered what the wo- 
men would do with the branches. 

They soon came carrying arm- 
f uls of them. 
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Rago watched them bend down 
the tops of the young trees and 
tie them together. 



They wove the evergreens 
among them and piled larger 
branches against the young trees 
to strengthen them. 
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"What are you making?' ' asked 
Rago. 

"A shelter for our children, 
which will protect them from the 
cold and rain. 

"Now that it is cold and the 
trees have lost their leaves we need 
shelter for our children. ' ' 

"Do not these evergreen trees 
protect you from the rain and 
snow?" asked Rago. 

"Not always," answered the 
woman. 

"We have carried our fire to the 
evergreen trees, because they are 
the only trees which will protect 
us in the winter. 

"But the needles of the ever- 
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green trees do not protect us so 
well as the leaves of the birch and 
oak trees." 

"I have never seen a shelter be- 
fore, ' ' said Rago. 

"No," said the woman, "this is 
the first house which the Tree- 
dwellers have made." 

Rago went to the fire. The Tree- 
dweller woman was piling cedar 
logs upon it. 

"Where are all of the men?" 
asked Rago. 

"They have gone into the forest 
to hunt," answered the woman. 

"Come, Rago," called one of 
the boys, "let us go into.the forest 
too." 
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"What is your name?" asked 
Rago of the boy. 

"My name is Long-head," said 
the boy. 



"How old are you, Long-head?" 
asked Rago. 

"I am fourteen years old," an- 
swered Long-head. 
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"I am twelve," said Rago. 

"Come along, ' ' said Long-head , 
"here is a firebrand for you." 

Rago felt very big with the fire- 
brand in his hand. 



He wasn't afraid to carry it. 

Now he would not have to 
swing from branch to branch, but 
could walk upon the ground. He 
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would be safe while he carried the 
torch. 

* 

The two boys wandered into the 
forest. 

At first they followed the trail, 
then they left the trail and went 
into the denser part of the forest. 

Long-head walked faster than 
Rago and soon got ahead. 

Rago did not hurry, for he had 
many strange things to look at. 

He was used to traveling in the 
trees, for he had never before had 
a torch to protect him. 

He felt very brave and safe as 
he walked along. 



CHAPTER IX 



THE ATTACK 



Suddenly he stopped, for he 
heard a loud call. 

"Help! help!" came from the 
distance. 

"I'm coming," shouted Rago, 
"I'm coming," and he ran in the 
direction of the call. 

"Help! help!" came the call 
again, and this time Rago knew 
that it was Long-head calling. 

"I'm coming, I'm coming," 
shouted Rago as he ran on as fast 
as he could. 
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It was not very easy running, 
for the trees were very thick in 
this part of the forest. 

As he neared the spot from 
which the sound had come, he 
heard a fierce growl. 

Growl after growl he heard. 

Tis a wolf, 'tis a wolf," he 
thought. 

"Where is your torch, Long- 
head?" panted Rago, as he came 
up out of breath. 

He saw Long-head standing 
against the tree, and the wolf 
ready to spring upon him. 

Long-head was terribly fright- 
ened, for he could not defend him- 
self against the wolf. 
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His torch was out, and he had 
lost his club. He didn't dare at- 
tempt to climb the tree for fear the 
wolf would seize him. 

Rago came up cautiously from 
behind. With one bound he waved 
his torch before the eyes of the 
wolf. 

The fire terrified the wolf and 
he made one leap for the thicket. 

Then Long-head sank to the 
ground. He was weak with fright. 

"He almost had me, that 
time," said Long-head. 

"He was upon, me before I 
knew it. My torch had gone 
out and I was waiting for you, 
when the wolf sprang toward me. 
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"He must have come from the 
thicket, because I didn't see him 
until he was upon me. ' ' 

"That certainly was a narrow 
escape," said Rago. 

"I am glad I heard you call. 

"We must stay together now; 
my torch will protect both of us. ' ' 

"Let us find something to eat," 
said Long-head. 

So they walked on through the 
forest. They found nuts and 
roots and fruits. 

"Look out," said Long-head, 
pointing to an opening in the hill- 
side. 

"That is the home of the cave 
bear. Don ' t go too near. ' ' 
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"The cave bears are asleep, 
aren't they?" asked Rago. 

"Yes, but they may wake up," 
answered Long-head. 



"I shouldn't care to be attacked 
by a cave bear," said Long-head. 
"They certainly are fierce crea- 
tures." 
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"What a fine patch of blueber- 
ries!" said Rago. 

"Goni and baby sister would 
like some of these berries, I know. 
I wish I might carry some to 
them." 

"I will show you how to make a 
basket," said Long-head. 

"Let us find some rushes." 

"There is a marshy place," said 
Long-head, pointing to the river. 
"We can find some rushes there." 

So the boys gathered the rushes 
and sat down upon the ground to 
make the basket. 

Long-head wove the rushes to- 
gether for the bottom of the 
basket. 
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When he had tied the ends to- 
gether at the top, he wove around 
the sides, until the basket was 



deep enough. Then he fastened 
the rushes tightly, so that the bas- 
ket would be strong enough to 
hold the berries. 
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"What a fine basket," said Ra- 
go. "I have never seen a rush 
basket before. 

"Now let me try to make one." 
Then Rago wove a basket like 
the one which Long-head had 
made. 

"Mother will be pleased to see 
my basket, ' ' said Rago. 

"Now for the blueberry patch. 
We can fill our baskets." 

The two boys picked enough 
berries to fill their baskets. 

"These baskets are very 
strong," said Rago. 

"Yes," said Long-head. "Oak 
leaves make strong baskets, also." 

After they had filled their bas- 
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kets the boys wandered about for 
a while. 
They watched the cattle going 



toward the stream for their even- 
ing's drink. 

"Let us follow them," said 
Long-head. 
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They enjoyed seeing the cattle 
wade knee-deep into the stream 
and drink of the clear, cool water. 

Both Rago and Long-head dip- 
ped their hands into the water. 
They filled them and drank. 

They were thirsty, for they had 
had no water all day. 

4 ' Tis growing late, ' ' said Long- 
head. "See, the sun is setting. 

"The men will be coming back 
to the fire. Let us go back also. 

"We shall have to tell them 
about the fierce wolf." 

"Will they play it?" asked 
Rago. 

"Yes, indeed," answered Long- 
head. 



CHAPTER X 

THE RETURN 

When Rago and Long-head 
reached the fire, the men had al- 
ready returned. 

They were sitting on the ground 
about the fire. 

Rago ran up to Goni, saying, 
"Here are some fine blueberries, 
Goni. I thought you would like 
them." 

"Where did you get the basket, 
Rago?" asked Goni. 

"I made it from rushes," said 
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Rago. * 'Long-head showed me 
how to make it. 

"Some day I will show you how 
to make a basket just like this 
one. 

"Where is baby sister?" asked 
Rago. 

"She is in there," said Goni, 
pointing to the shelter. 

"The wind is so cold that the 
children are in there." 

Rago walked over toward Long- 
head . He was talking to the men 
in a very excited way. 

Rago knew he was telling them 
of his narrow escape from the wolf. 

The men were listening and ask- 
ing questions. 
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"You must be more careful in 

the future, Long-head," they said. 

"You are a brave boy, Rago," 



said Strong-arm. "We are glad 
you have come to live with us." 

This pleased Rago very much. 

"Let us play it, ' ' said the men. 
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So they pretended that one man 
was the fierce wolf, and another 
played that he was Rago. 

Then the man who played that 
he was Rago rushed upon the 
wolf, waving his torch in his 
eyes. 

The Tree-dwellers were very 
much interested. 

"Now let us play it," said one 
of the older boys. 

So the boys had their hunting 
dance. They were glad to play 
what the men had played. 

After the hunting dance the 
men told about the animals which 
they had seen that day. 

They pretended that they were 
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animals and showed just how the 
animals acted. 

Strong-arm held up the skin of 
a gopher which he had killed. 

He told how the gophers lived 
among the tall grass, and how 
quick one had to be to catch them. 

Strong-arm showed the other 
Tree-dwellers how he had caught 
this gopher. 

Another man told how he had 
chased a cave bear back to its den 
with his torch. He showed just 
how he had done this. 

"Indeed, the fire is our friend," 
he said, "for I could not have 
frightened the cave bear without 
a torch." 
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Rago listened while the man 
talked . He was anxious to learn , 
so he could be brave. 

One by one the men became 
drowsy and stretched themselves 
on the ground near the fire. 

" Where will you and Goni sleep 
tonight?' ' asked Rago of his 
mother. 

"You need not be afraid to sleep 
on the ground. The fire will pro- 
tect you." 

"We shall sleep on the ground," 
answered his mother. "Goni is 
not afraid now." 

"Yes," said Goni. "I shall 
sleep on the ground." 

One of the women took her 
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place by the fire. She would 
watch all night while the others 
slept. 

Soon all was very quiet. The 
Tree-dwellers were fast asleep. 



Only the sounds of the wild 
beasts could be heard as they 
hunted their prey. 

The Tree-dwellers were safe, be- 
cause the fire would protect them. 
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